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United States Rubber Company 
204 Walker Street, S. W. 
r GEORGIA 


COLORED SHOES 
== SPEED UP PASSING == 


Why not complete your team’s 
uniform with Comet basketball 
Keds in the school colors? The 
player handling the ball can find 
a man to pass to without look- 
ing up to reveal the identity of 
the receiver to the opposing 
team. Split-second delays can 
thus be greatly reduced. 


Keds Comets, widely worn by 
varsity teams, are built over 
Keds athletic lasts to insure 
comfort in lateral as well as 
forward motion. Loose linings 
for cool fit. Slant-cut tops pre- 
vent binding. Famous Keds 
Flexible Arch Cushions, Shock- 
Proof insoles. Two-piece tops 
with extra backstays to keep 
shoes from flopping. Ventilating 
eyelets. Floor-gripping outsoles. 
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What Basketball Officiating 
Has Meant to Me 


By CLEMENT M. EYLER 


President, National Association of Approved Basketball Officials 


URING the early days of what 

is now referred to as the after- 

math of the first World War, 
Coach “Jiggs” Donohue of Clemson 
College, where I was stationed as a 
second lieutenant of Infantry, invited 
me to officiate his basketball game 
with Piedmont College of Georgia. 
Not in the least did I realize that I 
was then beginning a hobby which 
would contribute much pleasure and 
happiness and many friends of the 
athletic world to a life that was ap- 
parently destined for academic halls 
and the confinement necessary to suc- 
cess in the educational world. I salute 
those many acquaintances and friends 
of past years wherever they may be 
and [ thank them for the hours of 
pleasant memory which they have 
made a part of my joyous existence. 
Without these associations my life 
would have an insatiable void. From 
that day in January, 1919, to the pres- 
ent, coaches, players, trainers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, mayors 
of cities, sports editors of both our 
large and small newspapers, and 
presidents of prep schools and col- 
leges and universities, have become 
my friends because of my attempts 
to officiate basketball games. Truly, 
my debt to basketball and basketball 
officiating will remain an unpaid ac- 
count on my ledger of life. 

In those first games, which I tried 
io officiate, I did not own a basketball 
Guide (Rule Book); I officiated as I 
sensed the play and as I thought it 
should be handled. Since that time, 
I have become a student of the rules 
and | have thanked the fates or my 
lucky stars, or whatever it is one 
thanks, for withholding any plays 
from those games which depended 
upon knowledge of the rules or in- 
terpretation of them. I often wonder 
how I managed to pull through those 
games; at the same time, I marvel 
how some men attempt to officiate 
today without having intensely stud- 
ied the Guide. It seems that an of- 
ficial could handle a game in those 
early days with more success, and 
with less knowledge of the rules, than 














CLEMENT M. EYLER 


Coach Eyler graduated at the 
University of Georgia in 1920. 
He has coached basketball at Mil- 
ligan College for 14 years, and 
has won 10 championships of the 
Smoky Mountain Conference. 
His teams finished third the other 
four years. Coach Eyler is presi- 
dent of the National Basketball 
Officials Association. 


he can today, for, in the territory in 
which, I attempted to officiate, there 
were few men who knew a great deal 
about basketball or basketball of- 
ficiating. With few exceptions, those 
who “coached” basketball were foot- 
ball coaches who had time on their 
hands during the. winter and an in- 
terest in anything athletic. This prac- 
tice of using coaches of other sports 
to conduct our basketball teams is 


one of the reasons, if not the chief 
one, why basketball in the South did 
not come to the front rank in the na- 
tion earlier. Our section, in the main, 
is still not considered seriously when 
one speaks of the best basketball in 
the country. Almost without excep- 
tion, our successful basketball coach- 
es are “basketball coaches.” 

Between my days at Clemson Col- 
lege and the Christmas holidays of 
1921-1922. I studied basketball rules 
in the best fashion that I knew, and 
I officiated about fifteen or twenty 
high school and Y. M. C. A. games. 
Late in December, 1921, Coach Josh 
Cody brought one of his exceptional- 
ly fine basketball teams of Mercer 
University to Savannah, where I was 
spending the Christmas holidays with 
my parents, to play the Y. M. C. A. 
team of that city, coached then by 
Mr. H. S. Bounds. Mr. Bounds in- 
vited me to officiate. I had no officiat- 
ing togs, but these Mr. Bounds bor- 
rowed from several sources, and then 
sent me out on the floor to officiate 
in a game which was to be my entree 
into college and university basketball 
officiating. After this game, Coach 
Cody said, “Eyler, you are over at 
Gordon Institute in Barnesville, 
which is only about forty miles from 
Macon; will you officiate my home 
basketball schedule for me at (he 
named an amount per game which 
startled me) ? My first game at home 
is with Georgia Tech on January 6.” 

I agreed to come for the Tech game. 
And what a game! Tech, at that time, 
was coached by that now famous and 
grand man of southern football, W. 
A. “Bill” Alexander, a gentleman and 
sport of the first calibre, and one 
whom to know is to admire and ap- 
preciate. I remember saying to him 
before the game, “Coach, I am not so 
certain that I am good enough for 
this quality of basketball.” 

To my statement, this more than 
comforting remark, “You will doubt- 
less officiate as well as my team will 
play, for I am not so certain that | 
know anything about coaching bas- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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“HERC” ALLEY 


Crossing the Line of 
Scrimmage 

HERE are several ways for an 

end to cross the line of scrim- 

mage but I will only take up one 
of them. We prefer having our ends 
facing the offensive center, alert, 
watching the ball and ready to move 
when the center snaps it. In this po- 
sition the end can watch every man 
on the opposing team, picking up any 
leaning, pointing, or individual char- 
acteristics that the offensive team 
might show that would give the play 
away. 
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END PLAY 


By “HHERC” ALLEY 


End Coach, Vanderbilt University 


We like to have our ends cross the 
line of scrimmage fast, crossing over 
with the back foot and hopping to a 
position approximately three and a 
half yards across the line of scrim- 
mage and slightly in advance of 
where he started. It is very important 
for the end to stay close to the ground 
with his head up, rump down and 
arms extended, feet spread, knees 
pointed out and on his toes. 

On meeting the interference the end 
should not let the blockers hit him 
while he is stationery, but should be 
moving to the ball with his head up, 





Coach Alley played football 
four years at Baylor Military 
Academy, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
at the end position, graduating 
in 1925; one year of junior col- 
lege football at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan, Athens, Tenn.; played 
four years at end at University 
of Tennessee; graduated in 1929; 
coached in high schools seven 
years; coached one year as as- 
sistant freshman coach at Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; one year as 
head coach at Middle Tennessee 
State Teachers College, Murfrees- 
boro; one year as end coach at 


Vanderbilt. 





DIAGRAM 1—End meeting interference when 
ball carrier comes toward him. 


DIAGRAM 2—End goes across—or back up 
when ball carrier backs up. 


DIAGRAM 3—End drops back and covers flat 
or behind line of scrimmage for cut back 
when ball carrier goes in opposite direction. 


weight well balanced, fighting the 
ball carrier with a desire to tackle 
him. If the end should be blocked, 
he should never give up. I have seen 
ends who were more dangerous when 
blocked than other ends were when 
not blocked. I believe this is the re- 
sult of a fighting spirit that won’t 
give up but keeps moving, fighting 
to the ball with a determination to 
tackle the runner “at any cost.” 

I think a very good rule for an end 
to follow would be to cross the line 
of scrimmage when the ball carrier 
comes his way. If the ball carrier 
should go to the opposite side, the 
end should drop back to cover the flat 
or protect for a cut back. If the ball 
carrier should drop straight back 
then the ends should either drop 
back or rush hard. 


Stance 


The offensive stance of an end 
varies with each individual. An end 
can assume a very good stance by 
standing with feet comfortably 
spread and dropping to a full knee 
bend with feet in a straight line, 
knees in and dropping hand or hands 
to the ground on the outside of the 
knees. The rump should be down and 
head up. The weight should be 
slightly forward so that if hands were 
raised the body would fall forward. 

On a short punt offense the ends 
have a very difficult block to perform 
especially if the defensive tackle 
plays in front of them. Since the ends 
have several blocks to perform and 
each block has so many variations, 
I will write of blocking in general. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Training For Sprint Races 


By ARCHIE HAHN 


Track Coach and Athletic Trainer, University of Virginia 


Editor’s Note—This is the first in 
a series of articles on track to be 
furnished by the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association. National- 
ly famous track coaches are provid- 
ing these articles without remunera- 
tion, but with the sole desire to stimu- 
late greater interest in track and field 
in the United States. 


RDINARILY we speak of the 
sprints as being the 100 and 


220-yard Olympics substitut- 
ing the 100 and 200 meters. 60 
meters is no longer one of the 
Olympic races. 

Indoors, the sprints most generally 
run are the 40-50, 60-70, and 75 
yards, depending on the size of the 
floor. 

I believe that it will be found that 
most good 100-yard men are not large 
men, probably due to the fact that 
the big men are seldom remarkable 
starters. A sprinter is born but his 
running will be improved by a good 
coach who teaches him how to make 
use of this natural ability. 

Different styles used: The big man 
makes use of length of limbs while 
the smaller man is more likely to 
have more hip action and also more 
of a bound in his running. Most good 
sprinters have high knee action. 


Starting Position—On the 
Marks” 


Left Foot Forward—if using right 
forward just the reverse. I often start 
teaching men the start before spend- 
ing a lot of time on form in running 
—do this without speed off the marks. 
Dig hole nearest the starting line 
back about 6 to 8 inches—depending 
on length of body and arms of runner. 
Sometimes the man may be still far- 
ther back if cramped in above posi- 
tion. Hands must not be ahead of 
line—-deep enough so no chance of 
cutting out and not perpendicular but 
with the slight slant to rear. Rear 
hole should be so placed that the knee 
of right leg (left foot forward) will 
be about instep of left foot. I like to 
have space of width of hand be- 
tween right knee and left foot while 
in the “On the Marks” position. Be 
sure that the rear hole is placed that 


distance to the right of front hole, 
otherwise likely to place it directly 
in line and back of front hole—this 
will throw the rear leg to the right 
on the start and tend to throw the 
man off balance. Hands should not 
be ahead of the starting line—fingers 
in tripod position. Elbows locked, 
arms forming straight right angle 
line from shoulders. Legs and body 
are relaxed physically and _ taut 
nervously on the marks. 
“Get Set Position” 

Raise your back, straighten the 
back leg slightly so that the line of 
back is not higher than the shoulders. 
The head should be in such a posi- 
tion that the eyes will not be looking 
more than about four feet beyond the 
starting line. Do not think about 
holding your breath, on the marks, 
but it is a good idea to take a few 
deep breaths before getting on the 
marks. Breathe naturally on_ the 
marks. Forget the back leg on start- 
ing—do not try to push or drive off 
it—you get a hard drive off this leg 
but without conscious effort on your 
part. First stride should be a natural 
step but not an extra long step or a 
chop. If you try too long first step 
it will result in a sort of jump stride 
while chop expends too much effort 
for distance traveled. The latter is 
not a natural effort, but one that is 
very artificial. 

The first stride is close to the 
ground—at no time being more than 
6 inches off track—that is, passage of 
foot in first stride. Opposite arm and 
leg work together—if left foot for- 
ward-—L. arm and R. leg work to- 
gether, then second stride, right arm 
and left leg. Left arm, on first stride, 
should be brought to median line of 
body, never across this line and 
straight ahead. Arm should not be 
straight on forward swing. The elbow 
at end of swing is bent close to a 45 
degreé angle—possibly a greater an- 
gle. Action of right arm on this first 
stride is straight back and at end of 
swing is 45 degrees or more at the 
elbow. As the-man leaves the mark 
the body angle for about 10 yards 
will travel in an inclined plane (for- 
ward) angle. Do not raise up on first 
stride—this is fatal to a fast start. 


Check on the first four strides _re- 
peatedly and they should average a 
gain in each stride equal to the length 
of the man’s foot. 

For example—If the first stride is 
3 feet and the length of your foot is 
11 inches, your second stride will be 
3 feet and 11 inches and with this 11 
inches added to each succeeding 
stride through the first four strides. 
After the first four strides I have 
found that the resulting increase in 
stride takes care of itself. It is ad- 
visable that considerable time be 
spent on this first four stride work. 
This increase on first four strides is 
approximate. I also find it useful to 
check on men keeping knees well in 
on first few strides. If knees turn out 
the foot also swings, thus losing body 
balance. On first the step “off marks” 
it will be found that the knee of the 
right leg will almost touch the chest 
on the forward motion of this rear 
leg. This means that the left or for- 
ward foot must be anchored to the 
hole until the rear leg has about 
completed its forward action. 

Always start out of the holes a few 
times before the race. Check as to 
their placements and whether they 
are likely to tear out at start of race. 


Suggestions to Improve 
Your Start 

Try moving the holes closer or 
farther back from starting line—that 
is moving holes a unit. Also move 
forward hole forward or to rear, or 
rear hole forward to rear. These are 
moved as single units. Experiment on 
this until you feel that your balance 
is correct. I have found that the mov- 
ing of position of holes 2 or 3 inches 
has often put the runner a foot or 
two better in his first 100 yards. 

Some runners on taking position 
on their marks walk forward, then 
back into their holes, this looks 
rather awkward to me but if they like 
it, and it works, O. K. with me. I 
would rather have them take position 
behind the marks and walk forward 
to place the feet. When starter gives 
command “On Marks” and they take 
this position I want the runner to 
lean forward as far as he will be in 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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: TACKLE PLAY ; 


By TOM LIEB 


Head Football Coach, University of Florida 





THOMAS J. LIEB 


Coach Lieb attended Notre Dame and graduated with honors in 
1923. He was an all-round athlete, participating in football, baseball, 
track, and hockey. He played halfback and tackle at Notre Dame, 
receiving honorable mention as All-American tackle in 1922. He be- 
gan his coaching career at Notre Dame, serving as line coach in 1923, 
1924, and 1925. The following three years he was line coach at the 
University of Wisconsin. In 1929 Lieb returned to Notre Dame and 
helped Coach Rockne through another undefeated season. Froin 1930 
to 1939 he served as athletic director and head football coach at 
Loyola University, Los Angeles. He is now head football coach at 


the University of Florida. 


FOOTBALL team is just as 

strong as its tackles. That has 

been said by a great many 
coaches and is still a very true state- 
ment. The tackle is the offensive cor- 
ner-stone and every offense is built 
on a good off-tackle play. On defense 
the tackle is the man that must force 
the offensive team to go inside or out; 
hence I believe it is the most im- 
portant line position. To play tackle 
on a football team, there is no spe- 


cific physical make-up required, be- 
cause we have all seen them large 
and small. But there are one or two 
ideas in picking your boys to play 
tackle that you should keep in mind. 
There should be a good offensive 
blocker, and on defense the roughest, 
toughest fellow you have. Most 
coaches like an aggressive tackle both 
on offense and defense. The best 
thing that can be said about the de- 
fensive tackle is that he was the fifth 


man in the opponent’s backfield. The 
best tackles I have had the privilege 
to work with have all been strong, 
aggressive men: Miller and Bach on 
the “Four Horsemen” team at Notre 
Dame; Labrotovich at Wisconsin; 
Twomey of the 1929 Notre Dame 
team, and Duod at Loyola. All of 
these men liked to play football and 
the rougher the going, the better they 
liked it. They all had a good pair 
of large hands, strong arms and 
plenty of leg drive. 

The offensive tackle should assume 
a comfortable stance from which he 
can block left or right and should de- 
velop a charge that will throw his en- 
tire weight on his opponent, jolting 
him in the direction he wishes the 
hole made. Tackles on offense use 
only one or two blocks—the straight 
shoulder charge for opening holes 
and the long body block used on a 
wide man to protect the path of the 
ball carrier. Some offenses demand 
that the tackles be used in running in- 
terference and pulling out of the line. 
This is an added duty to the tackles 
and unless they are adapted for that 
purpose and really fast, they clutter 
up the offense. 

On defense the tackle is called 
upon to perform a variety of duties. 
If using a five-man line, his assign- 
ment is very similar to that of the 
guards in that he can verge on the 
ball carrier as fast and as hard as he 
can, carrying his opponent with him. 
On a six-man line he plays more on 
the end with instructions to go either 
way according to the play, oftentimes 
having to play an end and wingback 
to force his way into the backfield. 
There are several stunts he may em- 
ploy in playing an end and wing- 
back, but I think the best instruction 
is to tell him to play one at a time. 
Either fake one and play the other 
or play one and fake the other. On 
the seven-man line defensive set-up, 
the tackles are moved out a little 
wider so that in most cases they have 
the flanking position on the end from 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Gootball Shru the Years 


The excellent book, “Football Thru the 
Years,” has a striking foreword. It is so 
appropriate as an editorial we are glad, with 


the permission of Dean Hill, to use it here. 


“To some people football is just a game —a 
thrilling game, a stirring spectacle, inspiring, even 
heroic—yet, just a game. To me, football is much 
more than just a game. To me, to the splendid men 
who taught me how to play, to hundreds of p!ayers, 
coaches, and officials who, through the years, I came 
to know and admire—to all Americans who really 
know and appreciate the game, football is a vital 
force affecting the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of young men of America. 


“American football encourages and develops all 
that is finest in character. It breeds courage and 
establishes principles of sportsmanship, fortitude 
and fair play; it puts a premium on stamina and 
spirit; above all it engenders a respect for loyalty 
and team-work that remains with a man through- 
out his lifetime. 

“Oppressed by inhumanity, hatred and war, and 
by the apparent crumbling of so many ideals that 
make life worth living, I am persuaded that, more 
than ever before, it is important that the minds 
of our young men be occupied with wholesome, 
constructive ideas. Where better can character be 
developed; where better can lessons of integrity, 
loyalty and fair play be learned than on the prac- 
tice and playing fields of football? : 

“American football has a glorious history. It 
dates from 1876 when the first Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Association was formed and the first rules 
codified. Thus American football was born just 
one hundred years after the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence. Who can question that the game 
fell heir to those principles that typified the Spirit 
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of °76? Football symbolizes team play, discipline 
and self sacrifice. If our country is to continue to 
be the America we love, I say let every American 
be a football player at heart, if not on the grid- 
nae 

iron.” —Dean Hill. 





Pageantry of the Game 


It has been wisely said that there should be wis- 
dom to direct, strength to support, and beauty to 
adorn every great and noble undertaking. The great 
American co!legiate game of football combines 
these three factors with great exactness and nicety. 
The result is a game and a spectacle that absorbs 
the intellectual, challenges the fighter, and appeals 
to the artist. Music and pageantry have played a 
prominent part in the history of man. It played 
the major role at the battle of Jericho. It was the 
inspiration to the warriors of ancient Athens and 
Sparta. It added color to the middle ages, and 
without it our modern life would be a cold, me- 
chanized existence. A drummer boy inspired 
George Rogers Clark and his company to march 
through the frozen creeks of Ohio and Indiana 
to capture the Northwest territory. The inspiration 
of Joan of Arc and the Marseilles raised the siege 
ef Orleans and saved France in the 100 years’ war. 

In the early years of football the game was 
played without the accompaniment of music but as 
the years have come and gone it has answered the 
challenge of the times. IIl-fitting uniforms of can- 
vas have given way to snug-fitting colored satin. 
The field that was once barren and rough is now 
a smooth, green velvet of grass. Color has become 
an important part of the game. The music of the 
bands and the stunts of the cheer leaders are the 
number two ring in the big show. 

Cn the front cover of this issue is a picture that 
is suggestive of the beauty and pageantry of the 
great collegiate game. These were the majorettes 
who entertained the great crowd at Athens between 
halves of the Georgia-Mississippi game. They are 
from left to right: Muriel Mulvenna, of Ole Miss; 
Alta Marie Giddens, of Georgia; Brownie Burton, 


of Ole Miss; and Violet Mulvenna of Ole Miss. ’ 


Miss Violet Mulvenna suffered a broken nose the 
day before the game, but proved herself to be a 
real trooper by leaving a hospital bed to add charm 
and beauty to the game at Athens. 
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® “POSTURE FOUNDATION” 


2 UNDER U.S PATENT 1.998.027 ame OTmERS 


HELPS PREVENT LEG FATIGUE, SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST FLAT FEET 


This patented, built-in feature safeguards against flat feet by keep- 
ing bones in normal position, makes bothersome ankle wraps a 
thing of the past. Helps prevent leg fatigue—keeps your good 
players in the game longer! 


(2) NON-SKID “RUBALOCK” SOLE MAKES 
FOOTWORK SURER, PLAY FASTER 


This modern sole is built on the principle of non-skid tires, with 
4 levels of “staggered” tread. Certain grip for quick stops and 
pivots. The ideal sole for the modern, faster game. 


e 


E’D be foolish to risk our boys’ feet in any old bas- 
ketball shoe,” say many highly successful coaches. 
“That’s why we insist on the ‘Hoopster’.” 


There’s plenty of reason for coaches to feel that way. 
For the Hood “Hoopster”’ offers ‘‘Posture Foundation” — 
“Rubalock” sole—smooth inside to prevent chafing and 
blistering, no seams—Sponge Cushion Heel and Duck 
Cushion Insole to absorb shocks—Ventilating Eyelets. 
What’s more you can’t beat them for wear! 


Why not give your team these extra advantages that help 
win games? Specify Hood “Hoopsters” when you order! 


Ask your dealer for 1941 “Basketball Hints” booklet 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


THE HOOD 
YOU THESE 


“HOOPSTER” GIVES 
2 WINNING POINTS 








“POSTURE FOUNDATION” 

Identified in canvas shoes 
this label inside the 

shoe. Trade- . 

vealed regis- 

ter, 


1. Hard wedge piece 

prevents collapse of 

bone structure. 

2. Sponge rubber -- no 
pressure. 












THE CONFERENCE—A popular- 
priced shoe. Peg-top; reinforced 
extra quality canvas upper: loose 
lining; padded tongue; sponge 
cushion heel; duck cushion in- 
sole; yentilating eye- 
lets; “Posture Foun- 
dation”; modern 
positive - traction 
“Rubalock” molded 


sole. 


THE PREP — An economical, 
pliable reinforced leather shoe. 
Sponge cushion heel; duck cush- 
ioninsole; ventilating 
eyelets; molded 
“Rubalock” sole; 
“Posture Foun- 
dation.” 


ALSO A 6-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE 
Sturdy canvas uppers. Molded 
cleat sole. Hard toe. 





ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention THE SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 













Old slave quarters still 
standing on the University 
of Georgia campus and 
typifying early days of the 
University. 





WaLLace Butts 
Head Football Coach 


HE University oF Georcia was chartered in 
Tis as the first state university in America. 

40,000 acres of land were set aside to endow 
the college.. Lyman Hall and Abraham Baldwin, 
Connecticut-born graduates of Yale University, 
originated and brought to Georgia the idea of a 
state-supported institution of higher learning. They 
were appointed to the first Board of Trustees and 
they set up the first workings of the University of 
Georgia. 

Distinguished graduates of the University of 
Georgia include Alexander H. Stephens, Crawford 
W. Long, Robert Toombs, James Jackson, Joseph 
Henry Lumpkin, and many more recent distin- 
euished alumni. 

Just as much a tradition at the University of 
Georgia is the history of the athletic set-up. Foot- 
ball was begun at Georgia in 1892 by the late Dr. 


Charles H. Herty, noted Southern chemist, who served as first head coach in 1892 and 1893. Georgia will place its list of 
head coaches beside that of any other college. Glenn S. (Pop) Warner followed Dr. Herty as head coach in 1894. Others in 
order were Charles McCarthy, 1897-99; E. E. Jones, 1900; Billy Reynolds, 1901-1902; M. M. Dickinson, 1903; G. M. Bern- 
ard, 1904; M. M. Dickinson, 1905; W. S. Whitney, 1906-1907; Branch Bocock, 1908; W. A. Cunningham, 1910-19; H. J. 
Stegeman, 1919-22; George Woodruff, 1923-27; Harry Mehre, 1928-37; Joel Hunt, 1938; and Wallace Butts. 

Georgia played only two games that first year, losing to Auburn, 10 to 0, and winning from Mercer, 50 to 0. 

The year 1897 saw the saddest event in athletic history at the University of Georgia. Vonalbade (Von) Gammon, sensa- 


tional Bulldog fullback, was injured in the Georgia-Virginia 
game on October 30 and died that night of his injuries. The 
remainder of the Georgia schedule was cancelled and repercus- 
sions set in all over the United States. 

A move was started to abolish the game in intercollegiate 
athletics. A bill was introduced in the Georgia legislature to 
abolish football at the state university. 

But Mrs. Rosalind Burns Gammon, of Rome, Georgia, mother 
of the deceased star, sent a message to the representatives who 
were sponsoring the bill asking that they not attempt to de- 


FRANKIE SinKwicH, Georgia’s much-.publicized sophomore 
tailback, charges through the line in a recent Georgia game. 




















Favorite between-class occupa- 
tions of students is “jellying”. 
That means sitting around 
talking over a soft drink. 
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stroy the game her son loved so well. The 
bill was stopped. 

The present athletic set-up at Georgia is 
headed by W. O. Payne as faculty chairman 
and director of athletics and Wallace Butts as 
head coach. Dr. Payne is a graduate of the 
University of Georgia class of 1900. He has 
an abiding interest in all sports, but is active 
in only one—fishing. 

Coach Butts attended Georgia Military Col- 
lege and Mercer University. He played foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball at both institu- 
tions. He was captain of football and basket- 
ball at G. M. C. and captain of football at Mer- 
cer. He played end and halfback. 

He has coached at Madison A. and M., where he produced 
a Southern Prep Championship team, at Georgia Military 
College and at Male High School, Louisville, Ky. He came 
to Georgia as end coach in 1938 and was made head coach 
in 1939. 

Line coach J. B. Whitworth played guard on the 1931 
Rose Bowl championship team at Alabama. After his gradu- 
ation he coached at Alabama from 1932 through 1934 and 
at Louisiana State University from 1935 through 1938 when 
he came to Georgia. 

J. V. Sikes, head baseball coach and assistant football 
coach, made letters in football, basketball and baseball at 
Texas A. and M. He played professional baseball in the 
Texas League and has coached at Binn Memorial College, 
Brennan, Texas; Burleson College, Greenville, Texas; East 
Texas State Teacher College, Commerce, Texas, and at 
Texas A. and M. 

Assistant Coach Bill Hartman is well-known to Georgia 


Harmon W. CALpweELt, 
President of the 
University of Georgia 


Lamar Davis, sensational 
sophomore wingback on 
the Georgia football team, 
makes a getaway on a punt 
return. 













students and alumni. He was captain of the Bulldog foot- 
ball team in 1937. In the traditional Tech-Georgia game, 
he ran back the kickoff for the second half to give Georgia 
a 6-6 tie. He came back to Georgia in 1939 as backfield 
coach. 

Assistant Coach Quinton Lumpkin is likewise known as 
a former Bulidog captain. He was a four-letter man at 
Lanier High School in Macon and a two-letter man at Geor- 
gia, winning letters in football and track. He followed Bill 


Gay crowds of University students gather in Woodruff Hall 
gymnasium for three big dances per year — Homecoming, 
Military Ball and Little Commencement. 


Hartman as captain of football in 1938. 

Forrest G. (Spec) Towns, assistant football coach and 
head track coach, graduated from Georgia in 1937. He was 
captain of the track team and end of the football squad. He 
captained Georgia’s first and only Southeastern Conference 
track championship team. As a member of the United States 
Olympic team in 1936, he won the 110 meter high hurdles 
at Berlin in 14.2 seconds. He holds the world record for 
110 meters and 120 yard high hurdles at 13.7 seconds, set in 
Oslo, Norway. 

Howell Hollis, freshman coach, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1927. He was a member of the football 
team for three years, playing quarterback. He coached at 
Greensboro, Newnan and Athens, Georgia high schools, be- 
fore coming to Georgia as assistant freshman coach in 1937. 

Elmer Lampe, basketball coach and scout, played foot- 
ball and basketball at the University of Chicago where he 
graduated in 1926. He has coached (Continued on Page 22) 
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G. I. A. A. 


By FELTON GORDON 


HE Purple Hordes of Boys’ High 
School are rolling along the 
football horizon toward another 
state gridiron championship. What 
started out as a mere whirlwind has 
grown into magnificent proportions. 

To date, the boys of Coach Shorty 
Doyal and Coach Dwight Keith have 
swept their path clean. At the current 
writing it appears that only Tech 
High, the arch rival of the Purples, 
stands between them and a second 
straight GIAA championship. 

November 2 is likely to be a de- 
cisive date in 1940 GIAA football 
history. On this date, the epic strug- 
gle of these two Titans of the grid- 
iron is scheduled to take place in 
Atlanta 

The survivor will likely push on to 
the title. Through the first five games, 
Boys’ High had won ’em all, while 
rolling up the amazing total of 117 
points. On top of that, the Purples 
had held their opponents scoreless. 

In their scramble toward state hon- 
ors, the Boys’ High team had bowled 
over Commercial, Marist, Columbus, 
Savannah and Lanier. They had 
chalked up their thirteenth straight 
GIAA victory in two seasons. 

Tech High, after bowing to Marist 
in the opener, had stampeded through 
her next three rivals. The Smithies 
crushed Columbus, Monroe, and Com- 
mercial by piling up 103 points while 
holding the helpless opponents score- 
less. 

A defeat for Boys’ High in the No- 
vember 2 battle would throw the 
GIAA championship into a scramble 
among several teams. On the other 
hand, if the Purples come through 
their next two engagements, and pull 
up to this battle undefeated — the 
GIAA title would probably be theirs 
if they won. 

Unexpected strength has developed 
in a number of quarters in the GIAA 
this season. Richmond Academy, 
coached by Wendell Sullivan, showed 
uncalculated prowess in downing 

(Continued on Page 20) 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Junior College 
Conference 
By CHARLES KOPP 


EORGIA’S two military-minded 
junior colleges, Gordon and 
Georgia Military, who have 

been dominating the warfare con- 
stantly since the football-participat- 
ing list was hewed down to five 
schools, have pulled away from the 
remaining pact promptly as pigskin 
proceedings get under way for 1940. 

After swamping Snead at Boaz, 
Ala., Gordon’s defending champions 
initiated their conference campaign 
by conquering Armstrong at Savan- 
nah, 18 to 0. The Barnesville bat- 
talion climaxed the homecoming fes- 
tivities on their campus October 11 
with a 20-6 verdict over Middle Geor- 
gia, in the latter’s first start of the 
season. 

G. M. C., last year’s runner-up and 
co-champion with the Gordon group 
in 1938, meanwhile, was gaining mo- 
mentum from visits to Fort Benning 
and Tennessee Wesleyan, where they 
carried away counts of 46-0 and 6-2, 
respectively. The Milledgeville Mili- 
tarists continued their routing rom- 
pus, rather unexpectedly, on the 
South Georgia Tigers, in the former’s 
initial home contest, 41 to 7. A week 
before, the Douglas Bengals were 
looking good in downing the Georgia 
Teachers, 19 to 6, the first setback 
to be recorded against the Professors 
since they began playing on an im- 
proved field. 

Many are rating the military ma- 
chines as formidable as they were in 
1939. 

Oval orator, H. D. (Dickie) Butler, 
has George Meixel and Glenn Painter 
in his backfield at Barnesville to take 
over the dynamic duties of Stanley 
Stasica, now with the University of 
South Carolina Freshmen, who was 
definitely the difference in last fall’s 
titular tilt, and Captain-elect Jack 
Bond, who failed to return to school. 
The Bulldogs, with all sections of the 
East represented on their squad, are 
stressing defensive duties, where 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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SPORT SKETCHIN 


North Georgia Football 
Association 
By ALVA L. HAYWOOD 


ITH at least four weeks—in 

the case of some teams, five 

weeks—of the 1940 football 
season for teams of the North Geor- 
gia Football Association, already in 
the past and down in the score books, 
the campaign promises to see a new 
high in average of team strength and 
perhaps in public interest. The teams 
have lost no time in getting up mo- 
mentum. There was bumping off of 
giants at the very start. 

The North Georgia Football Asso- 
ciation, which was organized last 
year, is made up of schools north of 
Macon and membership is limited to 
schools whose enrollment of boys in 
the last four grades in high school 
is not in excess of 400. The Upper 
Bracket of the Association is com- 
posed of schools whose enrollment 
of boys is between 200 and 400; the 
Lower Bracket being composed of 
those schools whose enrollment of 
boys is under 200. A school in the 
Lower Bracket may, on request, be 
grouped in the Upper Bracket. The 
usual procedure to determine the 
championship of the association is for 
the two outstanding teams in the Up- 
per Bracket to meet in a playoff game 
with the winner meeting the SGFA 
playoff winner for the state champion- 
ship. The two outstanding teams in 
the Lower Bracket meet for the play- 
off for the Lower Bracket champion- 
ship. According to Sam F. Burke, 
principal at Robert E. Lee Institute 
of Thomaston and secretary-treasurer 
of the NGFA, it is hoped to develop 
in cooperation with the SGFA a set- 
up for the play-off to determine the 
Lower Bracket state champions. 

Other information from Mr. Burke 
states that the regulation for the num- 
ber of games to be played by a team 
with other association member 
schools in order to qualify for con- 
ference championship, will not be en- 
forced until next year as most of the 
teams of the association had their 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


By A. B. FENNELL 


\CED with the beginning of in- 

ier-district eliminations Novem- 

ber 8, Class B and Class C high 
school teams of South Carolina are 
now battling desperately for places 
in the final round. 

With 13 districts participating, the 
finals are scheduled in both classes 
for November 29 or 30. 

The Clinton high eleven is the de- 
fending Class B champion with Ep- 
worth Orphanage, of Columbia, the 
1939 Class C titleholder. 

The Clinton team does not appear 
as strong as last year and the Class B 
race looms as a wide-open affair. 

The Orphans, however, are prime 
favorites to repeat after having taken 
the measure of several Class B and 
Class A teams. Recently they defeat- 
ed Brookland-Cayce, a Class A team, 
by an overwhelming score. The Or- 
phans are coached by two volunteers 
who are former University of South 
Carolina stars, Nelson Fortson and 
Bru Boineau. The coaches give their 
time gratis to the Epworth team. 

The Class A race is in an uncertain 
state inasmuch as no set schedule is 
made and frequently the title is dis- 
puted. However, it appears at this 
writing that Sumter, Greenville and 
Columbia are the class of the larger 
schools. 

Sumter ‘is rated one of the strongest 
high school elevens in the state dur- 
ing the past several seasons. 


Army Calls 

The Army, as predicted, has hit the 
ranks of coaches and players. Coach 
Streak Lawton of Olympia High in 
Columbia, has been called with his 
National Guard outfit for active ser- 
vice, and Bill Simpson, who coached 
at Bishopville in 1939, has taken 
over the Red Devil reins. 

It is reported that the same thing 
has happened in other schools in the 
state as players and coaches, mem- 
bers of National Guard units, have 
answered the call to the colors. 


The Red _ Devils, incidentally, 
played an intersectional game at 
Matewan, W. Va., October 5, defeat- 
ing Matewan High. 

Matewan, a town of 1,000 people, 
turned out 1,000 fans for the game. 

Six-man football, a comparative 
newcomer in South Carolina, has be- 
come established in a number of the 
smaller schools of the state, notably 
the Class C schools which have an en- 
rollment of 125 pupils or less. 

This year additional schools 
changed over to the six-man game 
from the conventional 1l-man game 
and, as has been the case for the past 
two years, an “unofficial” _ state 
champion will be crowned. The six- 
man championships, unlike the 11- 
man Class B and Class C champion- 
ships, are not sponsored by the South 
Carolina High School league, al- 
though league rules as to eligibility, 
districts, etc., are recognized. 

Probably 25 schools in the state 
now take part in the six-man game 
with indications pointing to an even 
larger increase next year. 

Jenkinsville captured the cham- 
pionship in 1938 and in 1939 Ellen- 
ton won, defeating Jenkinsville in the 
finals, 31 to 26. 
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The article entitled “Football 
Rule Changes” by T. L. John- 
son, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue, contained this state- 
ment: “If on a forward pass 
play, the pall is touched by an 
eligible player on or behind the 
line of scrimmage the penalty is 
reduced in this instance to the 
loss of a down.” The word 
eligible should havé read in- 
eligible. This was not a mis- 
take of Mr. Johnson, but was a 
typographical error. We are 
glad to make this correction. 











TWO- 
TONE 
JACKETS 





Multiply your masculine 
good looks by two in one 
of the new TWO-TONE 
jackets at Muse’s! Leather 
buttons distinguish the 
suede-front knitted coat in 
tan and brown, gray and 


green, tan and green. 


$5 
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- SPLIT MINUTES - 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Secretary, Georgia Coaches Association 


Minutes of G. A. C. A. Meeting, Georgia Tech 
Gym, August 30, 1940 


HE meeting was called to order by the president at 
9:20 A.M. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. 

The following officers were elected and installed for 

the ensuing year: 

President—Selby H. Buck, Jr. 

Vice-President—Bob Lee. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dwight Keith. 


DIRECTORS: 


District No. 1—E. Carter Townsend 

2—W. A. Geer 

3—Billy Smith 

I—L. A. Jackson 

5—Rufus Godwin 

6—Drane Watson 

7—Homer Sutton 

8—James Sullivan 

9—J. Hoyt Turner 
10—Red Milton 
At Large (North) Sid Scarborough 
At Large (South) H. E. McNabb 


Mr. Hinson, of the Waycross Elks Club, submitted their 
plan for an All-Star Football Game to be sponsored by 
that organization and played in Waycross New Year’s 
Day. 

Mr. Burke, speaking for the Georgia High School As- 
sociation, expressed the opinion that, since the players 
would still be in high school, it would require the sanc- 
tion of that body. 

Mr. McNabb introduced a resolution that the Coaches 
Association endorse the idea and cooperate in promoting 
it so far as it does not conflict with the rules or policies 
of other associations. The resolution passed. The chair 
expressed the opinion that the proper men for the To- 
bacco Bowl Committee to contact are: 


A. O. Amsler, President of N. G. I. C. 

J. K. Harper, President of S. N. F. A. 

Bob Lee, President of N. G. F. A. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Bird and passed 
by unanimous vote that the National Coaches Association 
hold their 1941 convention in Miami. 

Mr. McNabb moved and Mr. Finklea seconded that the 
G. A. C. A. endorse the plan of rating officials which was 
begun by the A. F. O. A. this year, and that coaches use 
only officials who are affiliated with some official’s organi- 
zation. The motion passed. 

Mr. Burke moved that a committee be appointed from 
the Coaches Association to meet with a similar commit- 
tee from the Georgia High School Association to work 
out some method of training and rating basketball of- 
ficials. The motion passed, and the following committee 
was appointed: 

E. C. Townsend 

H. W. Sturgis 

Y. T. Sheffield 

A motion was made and passed that the G. A. C. A. 
reciprocate with Coaches Associations of other states by 
allowing their members to attend our clinic for the same 
fee charged our own members, provided they extend the 
same privilege to our members who attend their coaching 
school. 

Members in attendance were asked to make sugges 
regarding next year’s clinic. The following suggestions 
were made: 

1. The conflict between track and football be eliminated. 

2. Hold the clinic a week earlier. 

3. Have a basketball program and a loud speaker for 
use at the basketball game. 

1. That the following coaches be considered: Wade, 
Snavely, Neyland, Wolf, Leahy, Bee. 

There being no further business the meeting was ad- 
journed at 11:00 A.M. 


Dwicnt KeiTH, Secretary 
SeLsy H. Buck, Jr., President. 
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Your Foot Troubles 








Welcome, Coaches 
HERREN’S 








RESTAURANT 
Famous for Its Food 


84 Luckie Street 
ATLANTA 























LANG FOOT & ARCH NORMALIZER 


For use after a foot or ankle injury, when proper time arrives for exercise. Now adopted 
for training room eqiipment by Universities of: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Detroit, 
Kansas, Texas, Pennsylvania, Toledo, Mercer, Harvard, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Georgia 
Tech, San Jose, St. Benedicts. Washington Redskins Pro. Football Club. Price, Ten 
Dollars. Money refunded if not satisfied. Mail order or send for free circular litera- 
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First Aid By Officials 


Editor’s Note—Commissioner A. 
R. Hutchens mailed out a bulletin 
to the members of the S.F.O.A. 
which we believe deserves wider 
publicity among coaches as well 
as officials. We are running it with 
the hope that it will. be carefully 
read by all trainers, coaches, and 
officials of the game. 


To ALL MEMBERS AND COACHES: 


Occasionally officials are in a po- 
sition to prevent fatal consequences 
to an injured player. These occasions 
arise with but one type of injury but 
when injuries of that type do occur 
instant precautions are imperative. 
Until the trainer or a doctor arrives 
only the nearest official can act with 
the dispatch required. That southern 
officials may recognize this exceed- 
ingly dangerous type of injury and 
know what to do, Doctor Sam H. San- 
ders, S.F.O.A. Umpire, has prepared, 
in layman’s language, these general 
but clear directions. 


Fractured vertebrae (neck or 
back) is the only type of injury 
which need perturb officials so far as 
first aid measures are concerned. For 
all other injuries the trainer neither 
needs or wants any help. But with 
fractured vertebrae there are some 
things an official can do, before the 
trainer can arrive, and which, if 
done, may prevent permanent paraly- 
sis or death. 


A player with fractured vertebrae 
always has a good chance for recov- 
ery. His great danger is not from 
the blow which caused the injury 
but from the way he is handled after 
that injury occurs. The protective 
mechanism of the body has been de- 
stroyed and any careless movement 
of the body will permanently dam- 
age the spinal cord. 


So let officials look out for the in- 
jured player who can’t move his legs. 
That’s one sign of a broken back. If 
he can move neither arms or legs it 
may be a broken neck. In either case 
let no one touch him. He must NOT 
BE MOVED. Stand over him and 
keep all hands off. Call the trainer, 
report your suspicions and then stand 
by for the trainer’s orders. 


Those directions assume a trainer 
or doctor on the bench who will in- 
stantly take charge. However, if no 
trained help is at hand officials may 
be called upon to go farther. In such 
cases this is the procedure to follow: 


If player is conscious or unconscious. 


1. Gently turn him on his back in 
one movement, if possible, and al- 
low him to remain unmolested in 
that position. 


2. Be especially on guard if he says, 
“T’m all right, just can’t move.” 


3. Wait until arms and legs move of 
his own volition. (After such 
movement he may be handled as 
an ordinarily injured player. ) 


4. If arms and legs do not move 
voluntarily, these things MUST 
be done: 


(a) A wide plank or stretcher 
with small side rods must be 
obtained. The stretcher must 
not sag in the middle. (A 
stretcher with large rods 
necessitates too much move- 
ment in getting player on it.) 


A man should take each end 
of the stretcher and be ready 
to slip it under the player at 
the proper time. 


ib 


(c) A man on one side of the 
player should reach over him 
and with one hand under his 
far shoulder, the other hand 
under his buttox, gently roll 
him onto his near shoulder 
and hip but only far enough 
to slip the plank or stretcher 
under him. 

(d) Stretcher bearers should car- 

ry the player directly to an 

ambulance and thence to the 
hospital on the original 
plank or stretcher. 


Vigilance for symptoms of frac- 
tured vertebrae is all this bulletin 
stresses. But vigilance without busy- 
body interference every time a player 
falls down must also be stressed. 
The only point to bear in mind is 
that a player who can’t move under 
his own power is a suspect. A glance 
at his legs may suffice. If not, a quick 
request to move his legs will. Pump- 
ing him up and down by his belt, 
flexing his arms and legs or carry- 
ing him off the field like a hammock 
are the dangerous tactics which a 
quick witted official may prevent and 
so save for some promising young- 
ster his life. 


A. R. HutcHens, Secretary. 
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“Set” position, then all that remains 
is to lift back to position when “Get 
Set” command is made. No forward 
motion to speak of is then necessary, 
and he is not so likely to be over 
balanced. 


Form in Sprinting 

Position of the body should be up- 
right with head in natural position. 
Do not bend at hips, but slight bend 
at the pit of stomach so weight is di- 
rectly over the legs. First thing is 
loosening of the hips. Drop hips as 
if to sit down, this relaxes them. To 
get this, stand erect with feet in natu- 
ral position. Let hips drop as if to 
sit down, knees bend slightly and 
body relaxes, slight bend at pit of 
stomach, shoulders forward in a sort 
of round shouldered position. This 
brings center of gravity of body di- 
rectly over the legs. 

Knees should be carried well up 
and straight ahead. Toes should be 
pointed straight forward, not out, if 
tendency to toe out, have them run 
pigeon toed for a while. This will 
generally correct this fault. Do not 
kick heels up behind. Try to make 
straight line ahead, since a straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points. Rear leg should be 
straight at knee at end of stride. A 
sprinter runs well up on his toes while 
a distance man runs lower on the ball 
of his foot. Try to get higher on the 
toes at finish. Do not stick the chin 
out or throw the head in the air. Hold 
the head in natural position, as in 
walking. When knee comes up and 
forward, swing lower leg out and 
reach forward with the foot. Do not 
chop your stride, or for that matter, 
over stride. Sprinters should spend 
considerable time in the development 
of the upper body and arms. This 
can be done to a certain extent dur- 
ing the winter months in the gym- 
nasium. Do not jump when trying to 
increase stride, just reach out and 
swing arms harder — short, snappy 
arm swing, short stride—longer arm 
swing—longer stride. 


Arm Action 

Arms are bent to about a right an- 
gle at elbows. The action is from the 
shoulders with the elbows locked. 
After getting off marks, as soon as 
arm swings forward the hand should 
be closed—not necessarily tight, with 
back of the hand facing out and be- 
ing a continuation of the forearm 
line. The arm action is straight for- 
ward and back, with slight angle on 
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Training for Sprint Races 
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forward swing toward the median line 
of the body—never beyond this line. 
Hands should come to about the chin 
level—never higher. Swing-back of 
arms should be so that the hands rear 
motion will stop the near rear of hip 
line. Action should be close to hips— 
almost touching them. Do not swing 
arms across the body as the action of 
the runner is forward. Cross arm 
tends to act as balance only and puts 
too much stress on legs. Arms should 
help legs in forward action but can- 
not unless arms work in same direc- 
tion as legs. Check your men and see 
that they do not swing shoulders with 
arms — shoulders should keep the 
same line throughout. Do not hole 
taut, keep relaxed. It is necessary to 
have a lot of practice “Off Marks” 
with the gun. Hold runners steady. 
A good starter will always hold them 
until all are steady, hence the start- 
ing point. 


To Increase Finishing Ability 
At End of Race 
1. Mark 40 yards on track. With- 


out gun, start and run first 30 yards 
at 34 speed. Finish last 10 yards at 
full speed. Run with arms swinging 
harder. 

2. Run 100 yards, first 70 yards 
34 speed, last 30 yards at full speed. 
(In this work place hurdle beside 
mark where full speed is to begin so 
that it will be easy to check where 
change of pace begins). 

At this point do not forget to get 
higher on toes and to swing arms 
harder. I have found this very satis- 
factory in helping men who are not 
so good at end of sprint races. The °4 
speed seems to teach them to be re- 
laxed in the first part and changing 
from the *4 speed gives them a kick 
at the end of the race. 


Practice for 220-Yard Men 


Run the first 100 yards at 34 speed, 
start picking up from this point and 
put special effort in the last 30 yards. 
Another method that seems _bene- 
ficial: Run first 150 yards as you 
would run it in this part of the 220, 
70 yards as you would run first 70 
yards of 100 yards, then float from 
about 60 to 80 yards. I believe 60 is 
better than 80 yards, but this depends 
on the man. This float is very fast— 
more of a relaxation than anything 
else—stride slightly more relaxed and 
not so much stress on arm swing. 
The hands might be dropped a little 
lower in this float. I believe that this 
float will not be much slower than 
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about 2 to 4 tenths of a second than 
would be your best speed. I do not 
believe any sprinter can carry full 
speed for 220 yards and still run as 
fast as when using the float in the 
middle of the race. 

We had considerable success on 
using what is called a throw at the 
tape when finishing a race. This is 
of special benefit in short indoor 
races. This is not a jump as used by 
Paddock when he was known as “The 
World’s Fastest Human” nor is it a 
direct run through the tape. This 
throw must be timed correctly or it 
will be of no advantage to the run- 
ner. This comes at about 3 or 4 feet 
from the tape, generally about 3 feet, 
and is a thrust of chest forward with 
force of legs and body behind it. Do 
not try to think of leg on ground 
from which comes the power as it 
may be either of them. The arms are 
raised over the tape as the body comes 
forward. It looks as if both come for- 
ward at the same time, but really one 
comes forward first followed immedi- 
ately by the other. The one that comes 
forward first works with the opposite 
leg. 

The way to practice this and to find 
whether you get the right ideas as to 
body power in the same is to have 
some one stand 3 or 4 yards in front 
of the runner with arms extended for- 
ward. The runner walks up to him 
and throws himself forward—run- 
ner’s arms either side of his shoulders. 
He catches chest thrust by his straight 
arms on each side of chest just above 
arm pits. Use more and more force 
in this until you get the idea clearly 
in mind, then try by running at the 
tape as in a race. Do this well within 
speed at first. 

If two men are even 3 feet from the 
tape the one running through without 
using the throw will invariably be 
beaten by the man who uses the throw. 
This method was used by professional 
runners long before my time when 
winning a race was their bread and 
butter. Do not jump, just throw chest 
and arms forward and keep your legs 
going in good shape or a bad spill 
may be the result. At the end of the 
throw the body is ahead of the legs 
and the runner is off balance. This is 
the reason for not trying to make 
this finish more than 3 feet from the 
finish line. The idea of this throw 
is that though one might not get 
much additional speed out of the legs 
at this point he can always thrust his 
chest and upper body forward more 
rapidly than the legs can get there. 
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Hi, Coach! 





R. L. “SHORTY” DOYAL 


Coach R. L. “Shorty” Doyal 
graduated from Georgia Tech in 
1921. He played football at 
Tech in 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

During the last 15 years he has 
been head coach of football at 
Boys’ High School, where he has 
compiled a great record. 

He won the G.I.A.A. Cham- 
pionship in 1932, 1934, 1935, 
and 1939, and has been runner- 
up three times. In the 1940 sea- 
son his team is undefeated and 
unscored on. 

In 1934, 1935, and 1936 he 
amassed a total of 33 consecutive 
victories. He has won 8 City 
Championships, and has lost only 
14 of the last 99 games played. 

He has retired the first Dart- 
mouth Trophy and has a leg on 
ancther. He has coached three 
teams that were recognized as 
Southern Champions. He de- 
feated the Houston, Texas, All- 
Stars three times and coached the 
Atianta All-Stars, who defeated 
the Arizona All-Stars in Phoenix 
New Year’s Day, 1939. 

Coach Doyal was the first 
president of the Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association. 

Hi, “Shorty”! 
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END PLAY 
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The hard shoulder block should be 
executed with speed. The end has an 
advantage if he can hit the tackle 
first, but should move so fast that he 
does not have control of his body. 
The head should be up, eyes open, 
rump down, feet spread, back 
straight, on toes using fast, short dig- 
ging steps with the feet. The head 
and neck are very important as a de- 
fensive man can be turned and ma- 
neuvered if the end will hit with his 
shoulder, arm up on one side, and 
neck very snug to the defensive man’s 
body on the other side. 


Receiving Passes 


Pass catching is primarily a matter 
of muscular coordination. The end 
should start fast and settle into a 
good loose stride slightly bent at the 
waist, knees up, running relaxed, 
with his eyes on the ball. It is im- 
portant for the end to regulate his 
running so that he can change his di- 
rection to follow the flight of the ball. 

One of the most important phases 
of the passing offense is the matter 
of the pass receivers acting as decoys. 
I think this is more important than 
the actual receiver himself. A poor 
decoy will not draw the defense out 
of position and as a result the re- 
ceiver will find that he is covered and 
there will be an interception or an 
incomplete pass. 

The decoy should be a clever actor 
trying to attract the attention of the 
defense and at the same time bearing 
in mind that the pass might be thrown 
to him. The fakes and feints that a 
receiver uses should not be neglected 
by a decoy. 


Covering Punts 


The covering of punts is largely a 
matter of determination. As soon as 
the ball is snapped the ends on the 
punting team should start as fast as 
possible, eluding any man that at- 
tempts to block them on the line of 
scrimmage. If the defensive backs 
attempt to block the ends, instead of 
backing up, then each end must either 
side step, stiff arm or dodge the back 
as quickly as possible and get to a 
point outside of the safety man, turn- 
ing him to the inside. The ends should 
slow down the last five yards with 
feet spread somewhat and under con- 
trol, well balanced, head up, rump 
down and watching out of the corner 
of his eyes for a back coming from 
his inside to block him. An end 
should never waste time with the de- 
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fensive backs but either run through, 
by, or around and get down the field. 


Summary 


I have heard many descriptions of 
the size of an ideal end but I do not 
believe size has much to do with it 
provided the man can do the skills 
required at an end position. A few 
of the things that an end must keep 
in mind are: 


1. Do not let interference hit you 
while stationary. 
2. Watch ball. 


Keep all possible blockers in 
your field of vision. 


we 


4. Watch offensive team for point- 
ers. 

5. Use hands and feet. 

6. Fight always. 

7. Keep legs protected. 

8. Do not turn back to ball. 
Make runner commit. 


10. Knock down, yardage, time, 
score, etc. 


11. Think always. 


_™-._eceoOOOW 
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TACKLE PLAY 
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where they can diagnose the play 
and move to the point of attack, not 
worrying so much about the inside 
plays. Also on defense tackles are 
often employed as a part of the pass 
defense. Some coaches crash their 
ends and float the tackles. Other 
coaches pull the tackles back as soon 
as they realize their opponents are to 
attempt 2 forward pass. This gives 
the tackles on defense a great variety 
of responsibilities, and I think that 
most coaches design their defensive 
plays according to the ability and 
natural qualifications of their tackles. 
In other words, it would be foolhardy 
for a coach to pull a slow man into 
the backfield on pass defense when 
the man is not particularly adapted 
to that style of play. It might be bet- 
ter for him to send a man to rush the 
passer and devise a different style of 
pass defense. We all like our de- 
fensive tackles to be very aggressive 
and to cross the line of scrimmage 
quickly, but in the modern offense 
we find that trap-tackle play is an 
efficient ground gainer. Hence we find 
it difficult to teach a tackle to go 
ahead hard and then after he has 
learned that style of play only to find 
he is sideswiped and taken entirely 
out of the play, the offense utilizing 
his forward charge. So through scout- 
ing the opponents we find oftentimes 
it pays to have the tackles on certain 
downs be less aggressive and more 
conservative, watching for inside 
blockers coming at him. 

I think a man that has played 
tackle likes that position better than 
any other on the team, because he 
can play from a little higher posi- 
tion on the defense and use his va- 
rious stunts to better advantage than 
a man playing guard. Personally | 
played both in the backfield and at 
tackle and liked the latter much bet- 
ter. Each year I draw a set of hints 
for the tackles in learning their posi- 
tion and I have jotted them down for 
your information. Any team with two 
good tackles never will be badly 
beaten. 

1. Assume a stance on offense with 
your legs coiled and your rump low. 
Legs should be well apart and braced. 

2. Do not by any sign tip off to de- 
fensive man what you intend to do. 

3. Don’t get your legs so far back 
that they interfere with guard pulling 
out. 

4. When protecting passage of ball 
move to man swiftly, and accurately. 


Then stay against him with pressure. 

5. On shoulder to shoulder charge, 
keep in contact with guard by means 
of elbow and head. 

6. Keep in contact with guard with 
signals on High and Low. 

7. On opening a hole keep digging 
with short steps and get rump to out- 
side and push him in or out. 

8. On cross checking keep legs 
under you, eyes on man, and leg drive 
with abandon. 

9. Keep experimenting with your 
timing. 

10. On punts block for two seconds 
and then down the field slightly on 
outside of the receiver. Slow down 
a little before tackle. 

11. On protecting for passes make 
opponents show, but after that be ag- 
gressive and not passive. 

12. On defensive keep inside leg 
forward as a rule. 

13. Do not allow offensive end to 
flank unless he goes away out, then 
keep spacing with defensive guard 
and keep eye and hand for offensive 
end. 

14. Always be ready. Do not be 
misled by talk of opponents. 

15. First charge should always be 
in tackle’s territory and as deep into 
opponent’s as possible, and from un- 
derneath or to one side as a rule. If 
offensive end is low, hit to ground 
and go over. 

16. Keeping in mind tactical situa- 
tion always make up mind ahead of 
time STUNT on end subject to his 
stance and what you used last. 

17. Watch the end for the first 
move and then beat him to it. 

18. Never let him get at you. 

19. Secondary reactions should be 
to clear end out of way and then get 
after man with the ball, cleaning up 
the interference incidentally while so 
doing. 

20. Never stop charging until you 
have the man with the ball or some- 
one else has him. Never quit, irre- 
pressible fight, savage charge, in- 
domitable spirit, unquenchable en- 

od 
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thusiasm are what a tackle should 
have. 

21. Don’t let your arms bend at 
the elbow and don’t hit a man on the 
back, these are fatal. 

22. Rush passes and kicks as 
though your life depended on it. 

23. On passes and kicks go high 
and throw arms in air and against 
passer, tackle high if he still has the 
ball. Never get caught flat-footed. 

24. Watch formations and don’t 
get sucked in or flanked. Play in 
front of end whenever possible. 

25. Watch for short kick on kick- 
off. 

26. Tackle the ball when possible. 

27. Don’t let any opponent carry 
the ball around; be ready for trick 
plays. 

28. A winner never quits and a 
quitter never wins. 
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What Basketball Officiating Has Meant To Me 


ketball,” came from Georgia Tech’s 
varsity basketball mentor. 

The game! About four thousand 
fans were in the unfinished audi- 
torium; literally, fans were on the 
rafters, steel cross pieces above the 
lights. The score was a tie thirteen 
times during the game; the score at 
the end of the first half was thirteen 
to thirteen. In the closing seconds 
of the game, Bob Gamble, Mercer 
center, stood in the center circle of 
that long court and looped the ball 
up into the dark above the lights. As 
I followed the flight of the ball, I 
saw the flash of the timer’s pistol and 
a boy fall from the ladder which the 
scorers used to climb to their place 
high above the floor. The score at 
that time was twenty-six to twenty-six. 
No wonder that the boy fell and that 
the house was in an uproar! I con- 
tinued to follow the flight of the ball 
which finally went through the bas- 
ket for a 28-26 victory for Mercer. 
In checking the score book after the 
game, I discovered that I had called 
thirteen fouls on each team. I remem- 
ber crowds milling around me with, 
“Does that last goal count?” upon 
their lips. I remembered Coach Alex- 
ander’s comment that I had worked 
a good game and his invitation to of- 
ficiate in Atlanta. What a thrill! I 
was the happiest basketball official 
alive and I determined that I would 
know the basketball rules and sane 
interpretations of them so that I could 
improve my officiating. I was on my 
way, thanks to some very kind and 
considerate friends. 

And now for a few words about of- 
ficiating. I could recall many, many 
happy incidents in my experience, 
but they would not help to improve 
our basketball officiating which is so 
dependent upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the rules and sound interpre- 
tations. Basketball is indeed for- 
tunate in having as editor of the 
Guide and official interpreter of the 
rules, a man of the acumen, intellect, 
fearlessness, and penetrating analyti- 
cal power such as Oswald Tower has. 
Mr. Tower is the only national in- 
terpreter of basketball rules which 
the National Basketball Committee 
of the United States and Canada has 
had. He has no basketball system to 
defend, no hobby of play to foster, 
and no friends to favor, and for these 
reasons he commits himself to sane 
interpretations for the best interest 
of players and the game. If basket- 
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ball coaches and officials, yes and 
fans, too, who feel themselves above 
the game of basketball, would pigeon- 
hole their ego and unite in accepting 
Mr. Tower’s interpretations, we 
should have a standardized game. 

But, as the game is now played in 
many sections, it is as remote from 
the rules of basketball as caviar is 
from candy to most of us. If baseball 
and football were officiated with the 
laxity demanded by some basketball 
coaches for basketball games, inter- 
sectional and inter-league games in 
those sports would be as unsatisfac- 
tory as intersectional and inter-con- 
ference games are in basketball today. 
Basketball coaches frequently com- 
plain that officials are too technical. 
But baseball umpires call a strike 
when a pitched ball cuts a corner of 
the plate, and football officials call a 
man off-side when his hand or head 
is in the neutral zone too quickly. 
Do we refer to these as technicalities? 
Again, some basketball coaches de- 
mand a strict calling of the ten-sec- 
ond and the three-second rules and 
the rule against “travelling,” but 
these same coaches insist that a de- 
fensive player against a pivot or 
“spot” man may commit mayhem 
legally. In my opinion, one rule is 
just as important as the other. In 
most cases a coach with a clever pass- 
ing, dribbling, screening, and shoot- 
ing team, demands a well-officiated 
game, one in accord with the rules; 
a coach whose team requires rough- 
ness and rule violations to win games, 
demands a loosely played game, one 
according to “his” rules and interpre- 
tations. It seems that a coach whose 
team cannot play “basketball” doesn’t 
want his opponent to play “basket- 
ball” either. 


There are many rules and interpre- 
tations which I could discuss in this 
article. It seems, however, that the 
Play-Situation Book, published by the 
National Federation of High Schools 
and approved by Mr. Tower (which 
makes the interpretations official), 
contains all the information which an 
official needs. For interpretation. 
then, I shall confine my remarks to 
one play situation which is not cov- 
ered in the National Federation book. 
During the recent coaching school at 
Georgia Tech, we saw that valuable 
picture on basketball officiating which 
Mr. Tower edited and approved. Mr. 
Tower’s comments on the “scoop” 
shot, which were necessarily too brief, 


bothered some of us, and for this 
reason, I wrote Mr. Tower for a more 
complete interpretation. I quote that 
part of his letter which pertains to 
the “scoop” shot: 

“On a scoop shot the foul is not 
always on the defensive player. 
The point I tried to bring out was 
that the defensive player must at- 
tempt to play the ball as it comes 
toward him. He may use out- 
stretched arms, but the mere fact 
that he holds them rigid does not 
make him guiltless of any contact 
that ensues. If he attempts to play 
the ball, or to avoid contact, and 
if despite his efforts contact oc- 
curs, the foul is on the offensive 
player.” 

This comment, it seems to me. 
should clarify any misunderstanding 
caused by the short comment in the 
picture, and it should prove valuable 
to coaches and officials who want to 
engage in basketball as basketball 
and not as a combination of football. 
hockey, baseball and basketball. 

In conclusion, I call attention to 
the National Association of Approved 
Basketball Officials which is affiliated 
with the National Basketball Commit- 
tee of the United States and Canada, 
an organization which sponsors bas- 
ketball according to the Basketball 
Guide and to Mr. Tower’s interpreta- 
tions. This organization has over 
3,300 members in the United States, 
Canal Zone, and China, and most of 
these members are associated in 8: 
chartered boards of officials. I firmly 
believe that these men have done more 
for standardized officiating of basket- 
ball than any other organization. A 
state without a chartered board is one 
that is overlooking an opportunity to 
improve basketball officiating. 
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Monroe and Savannah High. Inci- 
dentally, the latter team has the po- 
tentialities of developing into a real 
threat. The Blue Jackets hadn’t won 
a game in two seasons until they beat 
Glynn Academy. 

Jordan High’s Red Jackets started 
off like a flash. They beat Lanier, 
Richmond and Middle Georgia “B” 
team. However, their trek toward 
honors has been slowed up by eligi- 
bility trouble. 

Monroe Aggies are below par of 
previous seasons. The Farmers, 
along with G. M. A., were hit hardest 
by the new teeth given the first-year 
eligibility rule. The Cadets are now 
in the Mid-South Conference. 

Darlington, defending champion of 
the Mid-South, has brushed over 
three straight foes without defeat or 
being scored upon. The Rome school, 
however, doesn’t play enough games 
to bid for the GIAA title. 

The circuit’s youngest member, 
Rome High, which entered with the 
opening of the season, has fared 
poorly in non-loop competition. They 
lost three straight before getting the 
better of Dalton High. 

Benedictine, late to make its con- 
ference debut, remained somewhat as 
a “darkhorse,” although loser to 
Charleston, S. C., and Glynn, while 
winner over Bolles, Jacksonville, in 
non-loop play. 

Lanier High’s Poets appear to still 
be in the doldrums which have 
dogged their trail for the past three 
seasons. Columbus High, likewise, is 
having its troubles. 

Marist is regarded as one of the 
state’s best defensive machines, but 
an injury to Jack McSherry threw a 
monkey wrench into ‘its offensive 
works. Commercial High is still the 
conference doormat. Riverside Mili- 
tary Academy is potentially a strong 
team although loser to the Oglethorpe 
Frosh in the opener. 

Surveying the 1940 harvest of 
sparkling performers, the observer 
Ands the backs in abundance. Line 
stars may come later—since they are 
now being developed. 

A partial list of the scintillating 
backs of games thus far include Bill 
Bailey, Clint Castleberry, Joe Keni- 
mer and Alfred Berman, Boys’ High; 
Jack Pounds, Country Henson, Boggs, 
M. West, Tech High; McSherry, 
Marist; Aycock, Commercial; Porter 
and Fischer, G. M. A.; Gilreath and 
Bentley, Lanier; Lester Ray, Billy 
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Rutland, Jordan High; Joe Murray, 
Willis, Sanders, Richmond; McTeer 
and McHaney, Benedictine; Way, 
Sims, Savannah; Mathis, Darlington; 
and Ben Ansley, Bill Jones, Colum- 
bus High. 





GA. JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 
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flankmen, Captain Jack Leonard and 
“Bud” Fromholz, stand out. 

Coach Graham Batchelor’s G. M. 
C. aggregation seems well-balanced 
and capably led by big John Mc- 
Manus, captain and tackle, and a 
group of galloping gentlemen, paced 
by Billy Russell, brother to “Shorty” 
Russell, last year’s leader, and an- 
other of the Jones boys. 

A questionable line will probably 
keep Middle Georgia out of the ban- 
ner bunting. The veteran mentor, J. 
T. Morris, has a bounty of backfield 
talent at Cochran in Captain Jimmy 
Douthit, Billy Peddy, and Bill Rog- 
ers, three Columbus boys, and the 
sophomore speedster, Richard Gay. 

The charge of Mike Herndon’s 
South Georgians is led by Oris, func- 
tioning behind a forward wall with a 
tower of strength at the pivot post, 
manned by Captain Clifford Waters, 
and strong spots at the guards, where 
Bailey and Boynton play. 

Armstrong holds little hope of ris- 
ing above the low ebb of a year ago. 
The National Guard had first choice 
on most of I. M. (Chick) Shiver’s ma- 
terial. He has three lettermen and a 
limited group of greenhorns in his 
group, where 158 pounds is the aver- 
age weight medium. The Geechees, 
however, have polished performers 
in Frank McTeer, Gilbert Helmken, 
and Ralph Snipes. 

The title may be decided early this 
year, if the military schools continue 
to dominate the drive. For the first 
time in the history of athletic rela- 
tions between the two schools, G. M. 
C. and Gordon will not play on 
Thanksgiving day. The date has been 
moyed up to November 8, with 
Barnesville as the scene. The state 
school will oppose the Belmont Ab- 
bey Crusaders on Turkey Day. The 
North Carolinians, who laid claim to 
the national junior college crown two 
years ago, were clipped, 13-2, by 
Georgia Military in 1939. 

By the time this grid classic ar- 
rives, basketball practice will be well 
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underway at Norman, Brewton-Par- 
ker, Young Harris, Junior College of 
Augusta, North Georgia, and Abra- 
ham Baldwin, all having discontinued 
intercollegiate football in recent 
years. 

The schedule for the remainder of 
the season, subject to changes, is as 
follows: 

October 18—Armstrong at Georgia 
Military, Middle Georgia at Snead, 
and Alabama Teachers at Gordon; 
25—South Georgia at Armstrong and 
Gordon at Monroe; 26—Middle Geor- 
gia at Fort Benning; November 1— 
Armstrong at Middle Georgia and 
South Georgia at Fort Benning; 
8 — Georgia Military at Gordon and 
South Georgia at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan; 9—Middle Georgia at Geor- 
gia Teachers; 15—Gordon at South 
Georgia, Tennessee Wesleyan at Mid- 
dle Georgia, and Monroe at Georgia 
Military; 22— Marion Institute at 
Middle Georgia, South Georgia at St. 
Bernard, and Citadel “B” at Arm- 
strong (pending); 23— Gordon at 
Fort Benning ; 28—Middle Georgia at 
South Georgia, Armstrong at Geor- 
gia Teachers, Belmont Abbey at Geor- 
gia Military, and November 30—Gor- 
don at University of Miami Freshmen. 

The standings of the conference to 
date: 


Team hs? Pte 9; Pes, 
Oo eee: 2 0 38 6 
, ee) Gk CFR a 1 0 41 7 
Middle Georgia... 0 1 6 20 
Armstrong ............ 0 1 0 18 
South Georgia .... 0 1 7 41 
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North Georgia Football Conference 


schedules already bound by contracts 
when the officials met in August. 
Burke further stated that selection of 
the two outstanding teams in each 
bracket will be made by the execu- 
tive committee of the conference. 


Teams composing the Upper Brack- 
et of the NGFA are Griffin High, Ath- 
ens High, Elberton High, Robert E. 
Lee Institute of Thomaston, Gaines- 
ville High, Cedartown High, Spald- 
ing High of Griffin, Newnan High, 
and LaGrange High. The Lower 
Bracket is made up of such schools 
as Hartwell High, Trion High, Hape- 
ville High, Summerville High, Rock- 
mart High, Toccoa High, and Greens- 
boro High. Cave Spring High was 
listed among the members of the 
Lower Bracket but withdrew early in 
the season. 


For the benefit of our readers we 
will take the above mentioned teams 
separately so as to insure better un- 
derstanding of the situations which 
exist in these circles. 

Gainesville High — Coached by Oliver 


Hunnicutt, graduate of University of Geor- 
gia, who is serving his first year here. Nick- 
name, Red Elephants. Colors are red and 
white. Prospects in general are fair. Size 
squad about thirty boys. Weight averaging 
155 pounds. Lettermen returning are seven. 
Weaknesses are at guards and center. 
Strong spots are in the backfield. Games 
already played this season, giving Gaines- 
ville’s scores first, are: Sept. 20—Toccoa 
(home), 33-7; Sept. 27—Winder (home), 
32-6; Oct. 4—Commercial (Atlanta), 12-6; 
Oct. 11—LaGrange (LaGrange). Games 
to be played: Oct. 18—Hartwell (home) ; 
Oct. 25— Decatur (Decatur); Nov. 1— 
North Fulton (Atlanta) ; Nov. 8—Russell 
(home); Nov. 15—Canton (home); Nov. 
21—-Athens (home). 

Cedartown High—Coached by Roy C. 
Smith, graduate of Carson-Newman. Nick- 
name, Bulldogs. Colors are red and black. 
Prospects in general are fair. Size squad, 
about 25 boys. Weight averaging 150 
pounds, Weaknesses are ends and wing- 
back. Strong spots are tackles, guards and 
center. Lettermen returning are ten. Games 
already played, giving Cedartown’s scores 
first, are: Sept. 20—Tech High “B” 
(home), 66.6; Sept. 27—Cartersville (Car- 
tersville), 13-0; Oct. 4—Spalding High 
(home), 25-6. Games to be played: Oct. 
18—Chickamauga (home); Oct. 25—Dal- 
ton (home) ; Nov. 1—Trion (Trion) ; Nov. 
8—Bremen (home); Nov. 15— Rome 
(home) ; Nov. 22—Piedmont (home) ; Nov. 
29—open. 

Robert E. Lee Institute, of Thomaston 
—Coached by J. U. Pritchett, graduate of 
Clemson. Nickname, Rebels. Heavily hit 
by graduation. Backfield presents almost 
an entirely new set of faces. Team is very 
light. With the exception of a 220-pound 
tackle, there is not a man in the lineup 
weighing over 160 pounds. Coach Pritchett 
needs capable reserve strength to carry the 
Rebels through a very tough schedule. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Games already played, giving R. E. Lee’s 
scores first, are: Sept. 20—Forsyth (home), 
20-0; Sept. 27—-Lavonia (home), 45-6; Oct. 
4—Ashburn (home), 33-0; Oct. 11—New- 
nan (Newnan), 13-13. Games to be played: 
Oct. 18—Spalding (Griffin) ; Oct. 25—AI- 
onzo Richardson (home); Nov. 1—Russell 
(East Point); Nov. 8—North Fulton 
(home); Nov. 15—Tifton (Tifton) ; Nov. 
21—Americus (Americus) ; Nov. 29—Grif- 
fin (home). 

Elberton High—Coached by R. E. 

“Bob” Lee, graduate of Mercer Univ., who 
is serving his fifth year here. Nickname, 
Blue Devils. Colors are royal blue and white. 
Prospects in general are fair. Size squad, 
about 29 boys. Heavy line and light back- 
field. Weaknesses are backs and ends. 
Strong spots are tackles, guards and center. 
Games already played, giving E!berton’s 
scores first, are: Sept. 13—Madison (home), 
50-0; Sept. 19—Boys’ High “B” (home), 
13-0; Sept. 27—Richmond Academy (Au- 
gusta), 0-25; Oct. 4—Cornelia (home), 
36-6; Oct. 11—Hartwell (Hartwell), 14-0. 
Games to be played: Oct. 18—Athens (Ath- 
ens); Oct. 25—Greensboro (home); Nov. 
1—Griffin (pending) ; Nov. 8—Warrenton 
(home) ; Nov. 15—Lavonia (home); Nov. 
22—Spalding (home). 
p Spalding High, of Griffin—Coached by 
Kimsey Stewart, graduate of Oglethorpe 
University, who is serving his second year 
here. Nickname, Wolfpack. Colors are blue 
and gold. Prospects in general are fair. 
Quantity is about 25 boys. Weight averag- 
ing about 160 pounds. Weaknesses are all 
positions in the line. Strong spot is a fair 
backfield. Lettermen returning are six: 
Games already played, giving Spalding’s 
scores first, are: Sept. 20—Madison (home), 
71.0; Sept. 27—Lanier “B” (Macon), 26-0: 
Oct. 4—Cedartown (Cedartown), 6-25; Oct. 
11—Boys’ High “B” (home), 26-0. Games 
to be played: Oct. 18—R. E. Lee Institute 
(home) ; Oct. 25—Newnan (home): Nov. 
1—open; Nov. 8—Fulton (home) ; Nov. 15 
—Albany (Albany); Nov. 22—Elberton 
(Elberton) ; Nov. 27—open. 

Athens High—Coached by Alex McCas- 
kill, graduate of University of Georgia, who 
is serving his first year here. Nickname, 
Maroons. Colors are red and white. The 
team in general is inexperienced. Size 
squad, about 35 boys. Weight averaging 
about 165 pounds. Weaknesses are no ex- 
perience and slow. Strong spots are tackles. 
Games already played, giving Athens’ scores 
first, are: Sept. 20—Rome (Rome), 7-6; 
Sept. 27--LaGrange (home), 26-0; Oct. 4 
—Albany (Albany), 0-7; Oct. 11—Decatur 
(Decatur), 12-19. Games to be played: Oct. 
18—Elberton (home) ; Oct. 25—open; Nov. 
1—Glynn Academy (Brunswick) ; Nov. 8— 
open; Nov. 15—Hartwell (Hartwell) ; 
Nov. 21—Gainesville (Gainesville). 

Griffin High—Coached by L. A. Jack- 
son, graduate of Wofford College, who is 
serving his second year here. Nickname, 
Spiders. Colors are gold and black. Pros- 
pects in general are poor. Size squad, about 
30 boys. Weight averaging about 140 
pounds. Team lacks experience. Strong 
spots are two backs and one guard. Letter- 
men returning are three. Games already 
played, giving Griffin’s scorés’-first, are: 
Sept. 27—Forsyth (home), 20-0; Oct. 4— 
Richardson (home), 0-25; Oct. 11—Mariet- 
ta (home). Games to be played: Oct. 17— 
Fulton (home) ; Oct. 25—Americus (Ameri- 


cus) ; Nov. 1—Elberton (home) ; Nov. 8 
Decatur (Decatur); Nov. 15 — Dublin 
(home) ; Nov. 22—Russell (home); Nov. 
27—R. E. Lee Institute (Thomaston). 

LaGrange High—Coached by Amos M. 
Teasley, graduate of Vanderbilt University, 
who is serving his first year here. Nick- 
name, Grangers. Colors are blue and white. 
Prospects in general are not good. Size 
squad, about 35 boys. Weight averaging 
about 155 pounds. Weaknesses are center, 
ends, backs and reserves. Strong spots are 
guards, one tackle, fullback. Lettermen re- 
turning, six. Games already played, giving 
LaGrange’s scores first, are: Sept. 20 
West Point (home), 25-12; Sept. 27—Ath- 
ens (Athens), 0-26; Oct. 3—Russell (East 
Point), 7-21; Oct. 11—Gainesville (home). 
Games to be played: Oct. 1é—Newnan 
(Newnan); Oct. 25—open; Nov. 1—De- 
catur (Decatur) ; Nov. 8—Lanett (home) ; 
Nov. 15—North Fulton (home); Nov. 22- 
Fulton (home); Nov. 23— Phenix City 
(home). 

Newnan High—Coached by Jerome K. 
Jay, graduate of Furman University, who 
is serving his fourth year here. Nickname, 
Tigers. Colors are navy and old gold. Pros- 
pects in general are fair. Size squad, about 
40 boys. Weight of the candidates is very 
light. Lettermen returning are five. Games 
already played, giving Newnan’s scores first, 
are: Sept. 20— Richardson (home), 6-7; 
Sept. 27—Bremen (home), 0-24; Oct. 4 
Central High of Phenix City, Ala. (home) ; 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
Oct. 11—R. E. Lee (home), 13-13. Games 
to be played: Oct. 18—LaGrange (home) ; 
Oct. 25—Spalding (Griffin) ; Nov. 1—Ful- 
ton (home); Nov. 8—Opelika, Ala. (Ope- 
lika); Nov. 15—Marietta (home); Nov. 
22—Roanoke (Roanoke). 

Summerville High—Coached by J. H. 
Farmer. Games already played, giving Sum- 
merville’s scores first, are: Sept. 20—Gay- 
lesville (home), 2-0; Sept. 27—Tallapoosa 
(home), 26-0; Oct. 3—Sewanee (Sewanee), 
Oct. 11—Cartersville (home). Games to be 
played: Oct. 18—open; Oct. 25 — Dallas 
(home); Nov. 1—Cave Spring (home) ; 
Nov. 8—Toccoa (Toccoa); Nov. 15—Ross- 
ville (home) ; Nov. 20—Trion (home). 

Trion High—Coached by Pete Boney, 
graduate of University of Miami, who is 
serving his third year here. Nickname, 
Bulldogs. Colors are blue and white. Pros- 
pects in general are poor. Size squad, about 
27 boys. Lightest team in school’s history. 
Lettermen returning, five. Weaknesses are 
small backs and ends. Strong spots are 
tackles and center. Games already played, 
giving Trion’s scores first, are: Sept. 13— 
Cave Spring (home), 26-0; Sept. 20— 
Charleston, Tenn. (home), 26-0; Sept. 27— 
Heflin, Ala. (home), 40-0; Oct. 4—Dalton 
(Dalton), 13-13; Oct. 11— Chickmauga 
(home), 45-0. Games to be played: Oct. 
18—Rossville (home); Oct. 25—Lafayette 
(Lafayette) ; Nov. 1—Cedartown (home) ; 
Nov. 8—Dallas (home); Nov. 15—Talla- 
poosa (home); Thanksgiving — Summer- 
ville (Summerville). 

Hapeville High—Coached by Roy V. 
Brewer, graduate of Georgia Tech, who is 
serving his first year here. Nickname, Hor- 
nets. Colors are green and white. Pros- 
pects in general are good. Weight averag- 
ing 150 pounds. Weaknesses are left end, 
left tackle, and lack of experience. Strong 
spots are the veteran backfield. Lettermen 
returning, eight. Games already played, 
giving Hapeville’s scores first, are: Sept. 
20—Russell (East Point), 7-6; Sept. 27— 
Canton (Canton), 0-0; Oct. 4—open; Oct. 
11—North Fulton “B” (North Fulton) , 42-0. 
Games to be played: Oct. 18—Dalton (Dal- 
ton) ; Oct. 25—Newnan (home) ; Nov. ‘1 
open; Nov. 8—Fulton (home); Nov. 15— 
Albany (Albany) ; Nov. 22—Elberton (EI- 
berton) ; Nov. 27—open. 

Hartwell High— Coached by H. F. 
“Red” Milton, University of Georgia gradu- 
ate. Nickname, Tigers. Colors are orange 
and black. Prospects in general are not 
good, due to inexperience. Size squad, 
about 35 boys. Weight averaging about 
145 pounds. Weaknesses are in the line 
positions. Strong spot is the passing. Num- 
ber lettermen returning, six. Games already 
played, giving Hartwell’s scores first, are: 
Sept. 13—Eastanollee (home), 19.7; Sept. 
20—McCormick, S. C. (home), 66-0; Sept. 
27—Westminster, S. C. (home), 85-0; Oct. 
4—Greensboro (Greensboro), 26-0; Oct. 11 
—Elberton (home), 0-14. Games to be 
played: Oct. 18—Gainesville (Gainesville) ; 
Oct. 24—Toccoa (home); Nov. 1—Wash- 
ington (home) ; Nov. 8—Madison (home) ; 
Nov. 15—Athens (home); Thanksgiving— 
Lavonia (home). 

Toccoa High—Coached by Eddie Ander- 
son, graduate of Oglethorpe University, who 
is serving his fourth year here. Nickname, 
Purple Hurricane. Colors are gold and pur- 
ple. Prospects in general are fair. Size 
squad, about 37 boys. Lettermen returning. 
eleven. Games already played, giving Toc- 
coa’s scores first, are: Sept. 13—Boys’ High 
“B” (home), 7-0; Sept. 20—Gainesville 
(Gainesville), 7-33; Sept. 27—Greensboro 
(home), 14-0; Oct. 4—Decatur (Decatur), 
7-38; Oct. 11—Eastanollee (home). Games 
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to be played: Oct. 18—Liberty, S. C. 
(home); Oct. 25—Hartwell (Hartwell) ; 
Nov. 1—Riverside “B” (home); Nov. 8— 
Summerville (home); Nov. 15—Winder 
(home}; Nov. 21—Cornelia (Cornelia) ; 
Nov. 29—-Lavonia (home). 

Greensboro High—Coached by Marion 
W. Bird, graduate of Presbyterian College, 
who is serving his second year here. Nick- 
name, Tigers. Colors are orange and black. 
Prospects in general are very poor. Size 
squad, about 24 boys. Weight averaging 
about 155 pounds. Weaknesses are guard, 
ends and backs. Strong spots are tackles, 
center and guard. Lettermen returning, 
eight. Games already played, giving 
Greensboro’s scores first are: Sept. 20— 
Lanier “B” (home), 6-19; Sept. 27—Toc- 
coa (Toccoa), 0-14; Oct. 4— Hartwell 
(home), 0-26; Oct. 11—Thomson (home), 
12-19. Games to be played: Oct. 18—War- 
renton (home); Oct. 25—Elberton (Elber- 
ton); Nov. 1—Lavonia (pending); Nov. 
8—Cornelia (Cornelia); Nov. 15—Wash- 
ington (Washington); Nov. 21—Madison 
(Madison). 

Rockmart High—Coached by V. K. 
Eutrekin. Prospects in general are fair. 
Weakness is lack of reserves. Strong spots 
are fast backfield, passing and power plays. 
Games already played are: Oct. 4—Dar- 
lington “B” (Rome); Oct. 11 — Dallas 
(home), 47-0. Games to be played: Oct. 
19—Darlington “B” (home); Oct. 25 — 
Rome “B” (Rome); Nov. 1—Dallas (Dal- 
las); Nov. 8—Rome “B” (home); Nov. 
15—open; Nov. 22—open; Nov. 29—vpen. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 

(Continued from Page 11) 
at Emerson High School, Gary, In- 
diana; Evanston High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; University of Wiscon- 
sin; Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota; and Carrol College, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. He came to 
Georgia in 1938. 

Georgia is now just beginning its 
program of big-time football. Last 
year’s freshman team was known as 
the “point-a-minute men” but this 
year they are only sophomores and 
sophomores at best are uncertain. 
This year’s freshman team is consid- 
ered strong though not quite so strong 
as last year’s. But Georgia is making 
definite progress toward achieving a 
place in big-time intercollegiate ath- 
letics. 

The University of Georgia is look- 
ing toward greater progress in inter- 
collegiate athletics in the future, but 
will ever be mindful of the past— 
the historic and deep - seated tradi- 
tions of America’s oldest chartered 
state university. 
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Send $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Southern Coach 
and Athlete, 751 Park Drive, 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





























Practical books 
for coaches who 
want winning teams 
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By es 
‘ALLEN > BETTER! 
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Here is a com- 
prehensive and 
thorough man- 
ual that in- 
corporates 
many helpful 
facts for the 
player, trainer-manager, or official, in his 
own phases of the game, that gives the 
coach a complete methodology for develop- 
ing every factor of team and individual 
skill, and that interprets the spirit and 
technique of basketball in an interesting 
and informative way for every follower of 
the game. Has 163 photographs and 86 
diagrams. 


TRAINING FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
ATHLETICS 


By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
303 Pages, Illustrated, $2.50 


Equally valuable for the athlete, the coach, 
or the trainer, this new book discusses the 
general problems of training for champion- 
ship athletics and then takes up each of the 
major sports in detail. The author advo- 
cates no untried or untested theories, but 
bases his suggestions on principles that 
have been outstandingly successful. 


WINNING 
FOOTBALL 


By B. W. “BERNIE” BIERMAN 
276 Pages, Illustrated, $2.50 


Bierman describes his methods of teaching 
fundamentals such as blocking, passing, 
kicking, training, plans of battle, etc. All 
important points are fully illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs. The author 
stresses particularly the creation of suc- 
cessful offensive and defensive plays. A de- 
tailed schedule for an entire season’s prac- 
tice is included. 


The book represents a new. approach and 
pays full attention to modern advances in 
the game, including material and_ topics 
never before presented in such a volume. 





All books sent postpaid upon receipt of 
check, money order or school order form. 
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Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 
You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 


conveniently on all principal highways é. ” 


in the South ... in each you will find 
a cordial welcome by a cheerful, wy 
friendly staff. The rooms are ‘ 
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4 Feature Chronograph 
37.90 


1/5 Second, 15 Jewel, 30 Minute 
register, with Tachameter and 
Telemeter Dial. Stainless, non- 
corrosive case. Adapted to all 
athletic sports, aviation, boat- 
ing, automobiling, photography 
timing, etc. 


For All Sports Events 
4. Feature Chronograph 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
for 
COACH = UMPIRE = REFEREE 
TIMEKEEPER 


A gift not only essential in all important athletic events, 
but an accurate timepiece for everyday use .. . a gift 
he will be proud to own. Several styles from which to 


choose—-22.50 to $75. 


Claude S&S. Bennett 


INC. 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
207 Peachtree Atlanta 


“The store where confidence can be traced without hesitancy” 
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COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA=COLA COMPANY 
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